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DR. C. J. B. WILLIAMS'S LECTURE ON DYSPEPSIA. 


WE have now to consider the subject of dyspepsia, or, as it is commonly 
termed, indigestion. You will find this state described under different 
forms, and arising from two opposite conditions ; in one, from the sto- 
mach being too empty, and in the other from its being too full. The three 
chief varieties of dyspepsia, according to practical men, are: first, disor- 
der of the function of the stomach, chiefly of an inflammatory kind ; 
secondly, the atonic species, which is connected with a great degree of 
weakness in the organ, and in the function connected with it ; and, thirdly, 
the irritable kind, that in which the nervous system is greatly excited, 
and the various symptoms which take place are of the nervous charac- 
ter. These three varieties, the inflammatory, the atonic, and the irritable, 
sometimes occur in a manner so distinct, as to justify the division which 
has been made of them; but in many instances, you find these different 
varieties run into each other, or become perfectly combined. Thus, for 
instance, the atonic variety usually arises from the food taken being 
either too hard to be digested, or the stomach being too weak to act upon 
it. But, if this continues long, the food acts as an irritating mass, and 
excites, not merely irritation or disturbance, but even inflammation, and 
thus the inflammatory form of dyspepsia becomes superadded. This is 
not at allan uncommon combination. Again, the inflammatory form of 
dyspepsia in nervous subjects sometimes passes into the irritable ; that 
which is at first inflammation, often becomes, in nervous subjects, a sort of 
neurosis. Severe gastrodynia commonly occurs in the commencing stage 
of inflammatory dyspepsia. Still, however, making all these allowances, 
itis better in a practical point of view to group the different causes of 
indigestion into three classes: chiefly because the different forms require 
different treatment. 

Firstly, the inflammatory form: this is a low degree of the sub-acute 
form of gastritis, in which there are symptoms of a low inflammation of 
the stomach ; and this is particularly excited during the digestive process. 
The sensations complained of are: more or less heat, pain, and tender- 
ness, chiefly at the epigastrium, or referred to the sternum ; this is mostly 
felt after taking food. There is thirst, and the tongue commonly exhibits 
a red aspect, especially at the margin and tip, and the papille are elon- 
gated ; it often happens that the tongue is white and furred, and some- 
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times it is smooth and red, with a tendency to be dry ; again, it may be 
clazed, as if it had been stript of the epithelium which covers it ; some- 
limes, itis smooth and dry in the middle, and furred on the outside. I 
have seen ulceration of the tongue in this variety of dyspepsia. The 
fauces, too, in this disease, are very frequently red, and the uvula is some- 
what elongated. There is sometimes slight inflammation about the whole 
mouth, and the lips are parched and dry. The bowels are commonly 
confined, and, in most cases, there is, with this irritation of stomach, a 
tendency to vomiting. The urine is high-colored and scanty, sometimes 
depositing a considerable quantity of lithic acid. Thirst, and a slight 
amount of feverishness, come on during the periods of digestion ; the 
skin is dry and hot; acid perspirations may take place at night, and the 
pulse is quickened ; the circulation, though accelerated, is weak ; the feet 
are cold, and headache is often complained of. ‘These different symp- 
toms are increased on taking food, more especially stimulating aliments, 
or hot drinks. Under these circumstances there may be an unnatural 
pulsation at the epigastriurn, and pain, not only at this point, but likewise 
extending to the right or left hypochondrium, and the region of the heart, 
as well as the back, and the left shoulder-blade. ‘The temper is coin- 
monly observed to be remarkably irritable, more particularly after meals, 
this being the period of the greatest discomfort. This variety is not so 
commonly accompanied by sour eructations and accumulation of wind, as 
the atonic form. It is apt to be attended by a disordered condition of 
the skin, and erythematous eruptions sometimes show themselves. Now, 
when these symptoms, which [ have been considering, have continued 
long, and the strength has become greatly impaired, they are apt to pass 
gradually into those of chronic gastritis; in fact, organic disease appears 
to be a frequent result of the long continuance of inflammatory dyspepsia. 

The chronic form constitutes one of the varieties of hypochondriasis. 
The causes of this form are sometimes merely temporary, such as excesses 
of diet, especially stimulating food and liquors. It is not uncommonly 
produced by excessive indulgence in stimulating liquors, especially by 
those who are not accustomed to them ; and it is produced, likewise, by 
some of the common causes of inflammation. Hot drinks, in excess, 
have been known to produce it ; and, sometimes, the sea air will bring on 
an attack of gastritic dyspepsia. Irritating medicines, too, have a similar 
effect in some cases. It is apt to occur in persons of plethoric habits, 
and not uncommonly in hysterical females, or in connection with amenor- 
rhoea. This disease appears to be a kind of sub-acute inflammation. 
During the period of digestion, there is a greater flow of blood towards 
the stomach, than at other times, and this species of congestion, day after 
day, during the digestive process, keeps up the mischief. 

The treatment is the same as for the slighter forms of inflammation ; 
and, in a plethoric subject, it may be necessary to draw blood ; but, as It 
commonly happens that the chief pain and discomfort ave referred to the 
epigastrium, leeches, poultices and sinapisms, may be all that is necessary, 
where the patient is too weak to bear a great loss of blood; and these 
may be applied to the pit of the stomach, during the process of digestion. 
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Internal medicines are of considerable efficacy in relieving this tendency 
to excessive inflammatory congestion. Small doses of mild mercurials, 
once or twice a day ; hydrarg. cum creta, or blue pill, combined with 
narcatics, such as henbane or hemlock, followed by small doses of castor 
oil, are of considerable avail in unloading the vessels of the stomach and 
the intestines ; besides drawing off the excess of blood in these parts, 
they fulfil another indication—that of keeping the bowels in a moderately 
loose state. It is likewise necessary to moderate the action of the sto- 
mach, with cold drinks and alkaline solutions, and, if there be nausea or 
a tendency to severe pain, hydrocyanic acid may be added, with benefit, 
to the saline solutions. Mucilaginous drinks are useful in the same way ; 
and iced or cold water, sipped frequently, is likewise of great utility. 
Sometimes, it is necessary to employ these during the digestive process, 
and sometimes before meals; or even the first thing in the morning. It 
is of the greatest consequence, in the treatment of this variety, to regu- 
late the diet strictly, and to avoid stimulating food and drinks. Mild, fa- 
rinaceous food, gruel, arrow root, sago, tapioca, &c., varied from time to 
time, sometimes in a more solid, and sometimes in the gelatinous state, 
and occasionally light puddings, may be given. For drink: barley-wa- 
ter, soda-water, toast-water, or whey, answer very well. It is always ne- 
cessary, in these cases, to attend to the general health ; there is generally 
a weak circulation, and the great object is to improve it. The patient 
should use constant exercise, avoiding cold winds, and taking care to 
clothe the body well. In chronic and old-standing cases, where the pa- 
tient gets tired of medicines, considerable advantage is derived from sul- 
phurous and saline waters ; those of Harrowgate, and some other places. 
When the patient begins to be convalescent, he should gradually return 
to the use of animal food, taking care never to over-proportion its quan- 
tity or quality to the powers of the stomach: the return should be very 
gradual, indeed, to the use of stimulants. 

The next variety is the atonic dyspepsia, called, also, asthentc, and 
which is attended by a loss of power in the stomach. This loss of power 
comprehends several kinds ; there is not only a loss of muscular power, 
but a loss of functional power, from deficiency in the secretion of the 
gastric juice; and there is, also, disorder in the mucous secretion of the 
stomach. The symptoms of these cases are : frequently, loss of appetite ; 
loathing and even nausea, or vomiting; the appetite is sometimes capri- 
cious, there being great craving, and still, at the same time, when the 
food is taken, there is a sense of great discomfort, with nausea and per- 
haps vomiting. There is also a feeling of weight in the stomach, and 
this organ cannot digest what is taken; there is, moreover, a feeling of 
distension after eating, obviously arising from flatulence. There are eruc- 
tations, not only of gas, but also of solid matter and liquids, generally 
sour, though sometimes tasteless, and even saline. Muriatic and acetic 
acids mostly abound in these secretions from the stomach. The eructa- 
tions that take place after eating very commonly contain acetic acid, and, 
in that case, a kind of fermentation takes place. Sometimes, the eructa- 
tions consist principally of water, or a watery saliva, and diluted mucus. 
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The waterbrash is of this kind. Often there is a bad taste, and a disa- 
reeable smell in the mouth; and sometimes the mouth is lined with a 
fur, which is very fcetid and offensive. ‘These varieties of bad taste may 
occur chiefly after eating, but in some cases they are perceived when the 
stomach is empty. Sometimes eating removes a great deal of it. The 
tongue, in this variety of dyspepsia, is considerably altered, though not 
exhibiting the dark redness of the last kind; it is furred more or less, 
and covered with a thin whitish coat ; frequently it is much swollen ; the 
breath is often foetid, and the bowels are commonly costive; the urine is 
high-colored and disordered : it is scanty and turbid, and sometimes loaded 
with urea, while, at other times, it is very clear; sometimes, there are 
phosphatic and other deposits found in it. ‘The pulse is weak and usu- 
ally accelerated; the extremities are cold, and the skin very moist, per- 
spiration being easily produced. ‘There is, commonly, more or less head- 
ache, vertigo, and an indisposition to exertion ; in fact, general languor of 
the body and mind. 

Now, this form of dyspepsia is usually connected with great debility 
of the stomach, and of the system generally. It occurs in cases of gene- 
ral weakness, where there is a state of anemia. Sometimes, however, 
this affection is entirely local. ‘Thus, for instance, a person who has had 
a surfeit, in whom the stomach is habitually weak or irritable, after taking 
too great a quantity of food, may have an attack of this species of dys- 
pepsia, with many of the symptoms I have been describing. Very poor 
living, long continued, is apt to produce a similar effect. Hence, we find 
this kind of dyspepsia commonly occurring among the lower orders, 
Sometimes, too, frequent irregularities of diet, more particularly in per- 
sons of weak constitution, engender this form of disorder. It occurs 
most commonly in persons of weak and relaxed habits, as well from the 
causes | have mentioned, as from indigestible food, or food ill-adapted to 
the capacity of the stomach of the individual; and very slight causes 
will excite it again and again. Persons of very sedentary habits, who 
are closely confined in bad air, or are accustomed to intense mental appli- 
cation and great mental anxiety, thus exhausting the vital energies, are 
found to be very subject to this kind of dyspepsia. Circumstances which 
weaken the circulation, and long-continued neglect of the function of the 
lower part of the intestinal canal, are apt to promote the occurrence of 
these attacks. 

You will, therefore, understand that this disease is essentially a weak- 
ness of the stomach as a muscular organ, but, more particularly, as an 
organ of secretion and digestion. The secretions of the stomach are, 
sometimes, imperfectly mixed up with the products of the disordered di- 
gestion. A variety of this kind has long been known under the name of 
pyrosis, or waterbrash: is is one of the varieties of diseased secretion, 
and is characterized by eructation of liquid. I need not consider it as a 
separate variety, because it is but one of the symptoms occurring in atonic 
dyspepsia. Sometimes this secretion takes place in such quantities as to 
merit the term of flux. Waterbrash occurs very frequently among the 
poor Scotch and Irish, who live on potatoes and porridge, and in others 
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who are of a lax habit, and get their stomachs disordered from a variety 
of causes. Now, with regard to the symptoms of this affection: it may 
present itself under an acute form, and these acute attacks depend less 
on the permanent weakness of the organ, than upon the effect resulting 
from some recent agent ; as, for instance, on some surfeit of food, or food 
of an improper character. Under these circumstances, when the sto- 
mach is very much disordered, and the tongue is greatly furred, much 
benefit is often derived from the exhibition of an emetic, which gives a 
stimulus to the stomach, clearing away the diseased secretions, and alter- 
ing them in character. By this means, the stomach is enabled to recover 
its healthy tone. Purgatives are ofien useful, more particularly the bitter 
kinds, which are tonic to the stomach, and, at the same time, act as 
aperients to the canal below it. For instance, rhubarb and aloes, coi- 
bined with magnesia and alkalies, are very useful. In anzmic cases, iron 
is the great remedy. There are, however, particular symptoms to be 
treated in indigestion, that are met with, perhaps, from time to time only. 
For instance, flatulence and heart-burn, when they occur, are commonly 
subdued by aromatics : as peppermint, sal-volatile, or ether, in combination 
with liquor potasse, carbonate of soda, or magnesia. All these antacids 
and carminatives tend to counteract the flatulence. Nausea and bad taste 
are greatly relieved by mild salines: citrates of potash and soda, or tar- 
tarized soda; or some of these salines may, in certain instances, be 
combined with aromatic waters. I have occasionally found advantage 
from combining them with creosote. Seltzer water is also serviceable 
in these cases. In waterbrash, the nitrate of bismuth, given in doses of 
five to ten grains, with gum mastic and sugar, is a good remedy ; and, if 
there is acidity, calcined magnesia may be combined with it. In case of 
nausea being present to a great degree, hydrocyanic acid may be given 
with much advantage. But, the most important point in the treatment 
is, to give tone to the stomach, to allay its excitability, and to get into 
proper action its secretory function. Now, this is done, perhaps, more 
effectually by diet and regimen, than by medicines ; nevertheless, I have 

found tonic remedies often render very great aid. Dieting the patient is 
of great importance, and the stomach should have a proper degree of rest. 
Weak organs are not benefited by total rest, though, of course, they are 
diseased by too much exertion ; the exertion should be moderate. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest consequence in the treatment of atonic dyspep- 
sia, to give the meals at stated periods and fixed hours, keeping care- 

fully to those hours, and taking care that the individual gives sufficient 

rest to the stomach and the whole system, to enable the digestive process 

to go on as favorably as possible. The stomach iS to be, in a measure, 

coaxed to do its proper work. In atonic dyspepsia, instead of gruels and 

slops, you find some solid food agrees better, and you may commence 

with animal diet, in small quantities, with a sufficient mixture of fariva- 

ceous food : bread, not too stale, nor yet too new, and a little rice exceed- 

ingly well boiled. Rice should not be boiled in a cloth; that is a com- 

plete perversion of a very useful vegetable. A little cauliflower, and 

maccaroni, may be taken. The lean of a mutton chop, or a slice from a 
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joint, when hot. often agrees very well, and may be readily digested, 
where more would cause a severe fit of indigestion, and where slops, or 
broths, &c., would but increase the malady. If this is not sufficient to 
sustain the patient, a meal of this kind may be made twice a day. 
Sometimes, meat at breakfast, either with tea or coffee, in moderate quan- 
tity, or even with cold water, is a good plan of diet. A stimulant 1S 
often very useful, and a little weak brandy and water may be given, but 
the quantity of liquid should not be considerable. Dyspeptics should 
dine at very regular hours; taking breakfast at eight or nine, dining at 
one or two, and introducing, between dinner and the next solid repast, a 
liquid meal, consisting principally of weak tea, and eating very little with 
it. A biscuit and a glass of wine answer very well between meals. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that the patient must be absolutely starved. 
You must draw out the powers of the stomach, by means of diet and reme- 
dies, taking care toavoid fresh causes of indigestion. It is highly beneficial 
to promote the general strength and health, by exercise of a moderate kind 
in the open air, but not immediately after meals. An hour ortwo after break- 
fast, and after dinner, exercise should be taken, but not to so great an extent 
as to produce fatigue. Lastly, the medicines should be of the tonic class : 
columba, cascarilla, and gentian, combined with alkalies, or mineral acids, 
whichever are found to suit best; for, a constant rule cannot be laid down. 
{tis of the greatest consequence to ensure regular evacuations ; and if the 
tone of the stomach is not restored by the plan of diet before alluded to, 
it is much better to take some gentle saline aperients. In many instances, 
it is necessary, where the patient will not submit to diet and regimen, to 
resort to mineral or saline waters. ‘The chalybeate waters of Chelten- 
ham, and ‘Tunbridge Wells, are very often useful. 

The irritable form of dyspepsia is known by various names: such as, 
cardialgia, gastrodynia, gastralyia ; it is a morbid sensibility of the sto- 
mach, with nervous dyspepsia, and presents chiefly the following symp- 
toms : pain, uneasiness, and unpleasant sensations, referred to the stomach, 
the sternum, the left side, and the back, sometimes radiating to the arm, 
and occurring mostly after food ; but, in some few instances, without tak- 
ing any fvod at all. In these cases, although there is a great amount of 
pain and constant tenderness at the pit of the stomach, there is no in- 
creased heat of the skin, nor is the pulse quickened to any considerable 
extent. ‘I'he pain is frequently relieved by pressure, and by hot liquids, 
or various circumstances which would exaggerate the symptoms of the 
other forms of dyspepsia. The pain is sometimes very severe, coming 
on in paroxysins, affecting the hack and the chest, constituting gastrody- 
nia and gastralgia, in its highest degree, and sometimes, also, occasioning 
difficult breathing. At times, there are nervous symptoms, and pain in 
individual parts—sympathetic irritations: as, palpitation, asthma, cough, 
pains in distant organs, cramps, twitchings of the face and lips, and so 
forth. Here, we have the nervous sensibilities called into action by the 
imperfect function of the stomach. There is, sometimes, connected with 
this form of dyspepsia, great mental depression and even despondency ; 
and the more intense forin of this disease constitutes hypochondriasis, or 
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melancholia ; in the one case, the patient describes bis symptoms with 
tedious minuteness ; while, in the other, the spirits are greatly depressed, 
and the individual is unable to refer his complaints to any particular ors 
gan. The appetite, in this variety of disease, varies ; sometimes it is 
most enormous, and, occasionally, the patients fancy they can eat all 
sorts of unwholesome things. The pulse varies very much. The tongue 
is clean, or else there is a thin fur upon it. The patient is often very 
tremulous, and there is but little thirst. The bowels commonly are cos- 
tive, but the evacuations are not disordered in appearance. The urine is 
generally copious, as in many other nervous affections ; sometimes, how- 
ever, it is rendered turbid by a deposition of the phosphates. The causes 
are those of indigestion, affecting nervous subjects, especially in such as 
labor under nervous symptoms in other parts. There are often found, in 
connection with this state, symptoms of spinal irritation, and tenderness 
in the situation of the middle or lower dorsal vertebre. This variety 
may run into the other forms. 

Now, the treatment of this affection is much the same as for atonic 
dyspepsia. Nitrate of bismuth, and hydrocyanic acid, are useful where 
gustralgia is present; when the nervous sympathies of the stomach (as 
palpitation, &c.) are exalted in a high degree, narcotics, such as stramo- 
nium, belladonna and opium, are very serviceable. In aless devree, al- 
kalies are useful, particularly liquor potasse and lime water. Mustard 
poultices give great relief. As more permanent remedies, to deaden the 
nervous sensibility, nitrate of silver, or sulphates of copper and iron, in 
various proportions, are found to be of very great efficacy. It is of great 
importance, in these local nervous diseases, to improve the general health 
and the tone of the vascular system, by taking exercise in the open air. 

Now, there are some analogous affections to these, occurring in the 
duodenum, and which require a little consideration. When they are com- 
bined with the affection of the stomach, the symptoms presented by the 
latter are somewhat modified. There is, sometimes, disorder of the liver, 
and of the hepatic system, and there exists pain to the right of the epi- 
gastrium, and uneasiness felt after food. The feces are apt to be dise 
colored, and the secretion of bile is more or less wanting. The appetite 
is, in some cases, good, and there may be no uncomfortable sensation 
immediately after eating, but it is felt two or three hours subsequently. 
There is seldom much fever present in this variety of duodenal dyspepsia. 
There is headache and vertigo, and sometimes giddiness and faintness are 
felt. If this disorder continue long, it is apt to produce cough, palpitation, 
jaundice, and disorder of the secretions generally. ‘The urine then becomes 
thick and high colored, and tinged with bile ; the tongue is furred and of a 
yellowish tinge, and often presents a patchy appearance ; sometimes there is 
vomiting, and the skin exhibits a morbid aspect. ‘This disease occasionally 
leads to tuberculous cachexia, from the imperfect action of the liver, and 
suvsequent disorder of the general system. The causes of this, and other 
similar affections, are: bad and indigestible food, passing into the duode- 
num in an undigested state, and there causing irritation ; hurried eating ; 
and acute attacks of duodenitis. ‘These attacks are not uncommon in 
persons of sedentary habits.—London Med. Times. 
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I wave already made mention of some of the charitable institutions 
of Havana, but the one most honorable to the feelings of the Creole is a 
kind of orphan-house, named the Real Casa de Beneficencia. It was 
founded, or rather translated to the present site, in 1794, amid an impos- 
ing ceremony, a record of which may be found in an old oil-painting sus- 
pended in its ball of administration. Under the guidance of its presiding 
director | was conducted through all its departments, beginning at the 
one for the reception of insane females, for the institution does not confine 
its care to destitute children. Their dwellings consisted of a number of 
rooms, in front of which a wide piazza extended ils inviting shade, and a 
spacious yard offered the means of exercise. About sixty-five were here 
confined, of whom not more than a dozen were whites, the rest being of 
every shade from black to brown. Nearly all were walking about the yard 
or through the dormitories, and talking to the idle wind. There could 
not be a happier set of lunatics; all their wants were supplied, and they 
were subjected to no medical treatment when in ordinary health, and had 
no fear of shower-baths, bleeding and cups. 

I could not learn the correct number cured by this rude treatment ; but 
several were annually thus relieved of their infirmity, probably, chiefly 
from the absence of its exciting cause. A few were insane on religious 
subjects ; of these, one, a pretty young woman, received us very courte- 
ously, and with such a constant simper, that it was hard to keep our own 
countenance. Another, a beautiful girl, with a pensive look, answered 
rationally all our questions relative to her physical health ; but the settled 
gloom dwelling on her face told of a “worm that dieth not.” 1 must 
not omit to notice a stout, old negro woman, who was bustling about 
everywhere, and who, on being introduced to me, was at once quieted 
by my inquiries in English of her home. She replied hurriedly, “1 am 
from Charleston, I belonged to Mass John Wragg, he sold me to Sam 
Ferguson, and then little John Miller, who kept a boarding-house, bought 
me.” I tried to learn how she had eventually come here, but she flew 
off to subjects that induced me to quickly part company with her. 

We next proceeded to the boys’ department, passing through their 
dormitories, long, high, well-ventilated halls, cleanly swept, in one corner 
of which the cots used at night were placed away. ‘The eating room 
contained a spacious table, covered with clean crockery, and knives and 
forks for more than a hundred, with long benches placed by it ready to 
receive the eager throng. In the school-room we found 50 boys from 
7 to 12 years, engaged with their books, silently conning their lessons. 
At a signal from the teacher they all rose when we entered, resuming 
their seats only when directed to do so by the gentleman who accom- 
panied me. One class was engaged in parsing a sentence written with 
chalk on a black-board, giving first the definition of each word; they 
seemed to be well prepared, and proceeded without any promptings from 
the teacher. With the exception of the usual pallor observed in children 


congregated in large numbers, there was no appearance of ill health 
ainong them. 
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Their infirmary, which we next visited, contained only six patients, 
none of which were very sick, and the nurse told me that twelve was the 
largest number that had been there at any one time. I could not refrain 
from patting the head of one retiring, modest little fellow, who was a 
convalescent, and asking his name. With flushed cheek, proud of the 
notice | had taken of him, he told me it was Antonio Valdez; in itself 
a history of his origin—Valdez, the name of one of the oldest families 
of Spain, being conferred on all nameless, illegitimate children brought to 
the foundling hospital. 

Our entrance into the school-room of the girls created quite a sensation 
among the scholars ; one drew a loose kerchief around her bare should- 
ers, another arranged a stray lock of hair, and all changed their easy 
posture for one erect and prim, while the buzz of a general whispering 
pervaded the large apartment. My conductor was an elderly gentle- 
man with a most benevolent expression in his face, and he had a kind 
word to say to each class ; often asking who was at the head, when the 
downcast looks of the one would tell before her smiling class-mates could 
point ber out. They numbered about 150; very few of them were 
more than 13 years old, those above that age generally accepting situa- 
tions as seamstresses, &c., in private families. It was pleasant to look 
on so many tender minds snatched from poverty and all its temptations, 
and to reflect that their very destitution bad been turned into a blessing. 

The institution was at first intended only for girls, and by its rules 
three years’ residence within its walls entitles each on her marriage to a 
dowry of five hundred dollars. I asked my conductor how they got 
sweethearts ; but he pointed to the grated windows, opening on the 
streets, and said many a sly token had found its way through those iron 
lattice frames, adding, no girl in love ever failed to let the loved one per- 
ceive her passion ;—he had never travelled out of Cuba. Most, howe- 
ver, become engaged after they enter the service of a family, which may 
be one inducement to leave the institution early, for they can remain 
there until 21 years of age. 

In the female infirmary seven were seen on clean beds, apparently 
with every comfort about them. One had her cot removed to the ex- 
tremity of the long room, and separated from the rest by a screen. She 
told us she was much better, and was getting stronger, but the nurse sig- 
nificantly pointed to the bloody sputa; and her attenuated frame, her 
burning palm, and hectic flush, told too plainly that consumption’s blight- 
ing touch was fast loosening the ‘silver chord,” and that ere long would 
“the golden bowl be broken.” This disease, when it originates in Cuba, 
runs its course so rapidly, that the Creole might well be pardoned for his 
belief in its contagiousness. So strong is this belief, that in private families, 
the clothes and bedding of the deceased, and even the plates, spoons, &c., 
used by him while sick, are destroyed. ‘The physician now entered, to 
whom I was introduced by a professional friend accompanying me. 
Leaving the hopeless case around which we had met, he brought to me 
a delicate-looking girl, whom, he told me, he bad cured of the same af- 
fection, showing me the numerous marks on her chest of the cups he had 
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applied. She was but 12 years old, and possessed those characteristic 
features of Spanish beauty, the full dark eye and the long silken lashes ; 
there was, moreover, so much of native dignity in the expression of her 
countenance, that although she was but a child, my voice insensibly as- 
Sumed a tone of respect, as [ asked her the history of her case. With 
regret [ saw that [ could not coincide with the favorable opinion of her 
Physician, and foresaw that the unerring shaft would, ere long, lay pros- 
trate her exhausted frame. 

The children, who are all whites, are received after the age of six 
years from the foundling hospital and other sources. The boys are kept 
until 15 years old, and are then indented as apprentices. In 1842 a 
proposition was made by Monsieur Antonio Cournand, a student of the 
high normal school of Paris, and tutor in this institution, to educate the 
more intelligent boys for schoolmasters, to supply the schools on the 
island. It was gladly agreed to by the trustees of the school, but the 
early death of the proposer has, for the present, unhappily frustrated the 
completion of the design. ; 

In addition to the departments already described, the institution em- 
braces also one for white female paupers, another for the free colored, 
and one for indigent men. The lunatic asylum, mentioned in the first 
pages of this work, is also a part of it. It contains besides a place for 
the confinement of slaves arrested for crimes, from which it receives a 
considerable income, in the charges exacted from their owners for their 
lodging and board. 

The capital of the Casa de Beneficencia amounted in 1832 to 
$262,505, and by the report for the year 1842, read by its Secretary 
before the Patriotic Society, its income for that year was $86,407, and 
its expenses $86,262. Of this sum $3,300 were for six dowries, and 
an additional one bestowed during that year. In the girls’ department 
22 had been adinitted, 20 had been placed at service in private families, 
2 had married, and 2 had died. In that of the boys 33 had entered, 30 
had returned to their friends, or had been indented, and one had died; 
156 were left, and of the girls 151. In the Lunatic Asylum 54 had en- 
tered, 28 had left, and 11 had died, leaving 130; while in the female in- 
sane department 19 had entered, 12 had left, and 7 had died, leaving 63. 
Of the paupers 32 had entered, 26 had left, and 7 had died, leaving 39. 
The whole establishment gives shelter to 604 individuals, including 49 
negroes of both sexes, and 16 slaves belonging to it. Well might the 
Habeneros be proud of this monument of their charity, unexcelled as it 
is by any similar institution in other countries, in the liberality of its regu- 
lations, and the care it bestows on its inmates.— Notes on Cuba, by a 


Physician. 
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THE CURIOUS ADVENT OF TOBACCO INTO ITALY. 
By Stephen J. W. Tabor, M.D. 


(Communicated for the Boston Med. and Surg. Journa).} 


Ix the year 1589, Cardinal Santa Croce returned to Rome, from his 
nunciature in Spain and Portugal, carrying with him the holy plant,” 
and thus under the protection of a dignitary of the Church, tobacco 
made its advent into Italy, where it was received, as it had previously 
been in France and England, with satisfaction and delight. Another 
Italian legate, however, divided the laurels of the pope’s nuncio. This 
was Nicholas Ternabon, who was contemporaneous with the Cardinal 
Santa Croce in introducing tobacco into their native peninsula. Terna- 
bon was legate in France, and carried the herb from thence. The Ita- 
lians gave it designations from the circumstance of its introduction by 
both these persons, calling it after their names. Some gave it the appel- 
lation of the “holy herb” and the “sacred plant,” while others styled 
it “ buglose ” and the “ antarctic panacea.’* Poets celebrated the epoch, 
and Castor Duranti composed a poem, full of praises of the plant, in 
which he likens the Cardinal Santa Croce’s exploit of bringing home to- 
bacco, to the feat one of his progenitors had performed in procuring the 
wood of the true cross, of which Erasmus somewhere jocosely observes, 
that enough bits of it were sold here and there, as relics, to build a large 
ship of the line, were they all collected together. ‘The tone of Duranti’s 
verses may be seen from the following specimen :— 

“ Hance Sanctacrucius Prosper quum Nuncius esset 

Sedis Apostolice Lusitanas missus in oras 

Huc apportavit Romane ad commoda gentis, 

Ut proavi Sanctz lignum Crucis ante tulere 

Omnis Christiadum quo nune respublica gaudet, 

Et Sancte Crucis illustris Domus ipsa volatur 

Corporis atque anima nostre studiosa salutis.’’t 

I shall venture to add a versification of my own, and ought, perhaps, 

to apologize for closing with four original lines, to avoid too abrupt a 
termination :— 


When Santa Croce, by the Pope’s command, 
Was Nuncio in the Lusitanian land, 

The sacred herb he from that country bore, 

And brought it first to the Italian shore :— 

Thus on the Romans blessings he bestowed, 
Such as of yore from his forefathers flowed, 

For years gone by their zeal transported here 

The holy Cross to Christendom so dear ; 

Hence this illustrious House won well-earned fame, 
And from the holy Cross received a name. _ 

Our bodies, like our souls, their cares sustain, _ 
And both they guard from grief, despair and pain : 
The holy Cross brings Heaven to our sight— 
Tobacco lulls our senses with delight ; 

By one our spirits gain a world of bliss— 

The other makes a paradise of this! 


* Dictionnaire Botanique, par le Citoyen Lamarck, p. 477. 
+ Ihave never seen Duranti’s entire = Acca It is published in Prosper Mendosius’s ‘ Bibliotheca 


Romana, seu Scriptorum Romanorum Centuri# X.” Rom. 1682 et 1692, 4to. There is not, probably, 
acopy of this work in America. Bayle, in his General Dictionary Historica} and Critical, vol. ix. p. 
68 of the London translation (1739, 10 vols. fol.) makes a long citation from the Italian poet’s eulugy 
of tobacco, and from the verses he quotes I have extracted the lines above. 
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In the same poem he describes the excellent qualities of the new her- 
bal acquisition in a tone of eloquence and sublimity fully equalling the 
“thoughts that breathe and words that burn” in the newspaper adver- 
tisements setting forth the virtues of Brandreth’s pills, the matchless 
sanative, or that “ most valuable discovery in all the variety of disease 
both acute and chronic,’ which ‘“ Lawson Long, M.D.,” of Franklin 
County, in this State, recently announced in the Franklin Democrat, as 
continuing “ to cure all cases curable, and to improve all cases susceptible 
of improvement!” But not the wonderful powders here spoken of ex- 
ceeded the puissant ability which Castor Duranti claims for the Santa 
Crocian vegetable. Quacks, whether of Franklin County or the re- 
nowned city of notions, might draw from it choice extracts to garnish 
their truth-telling advertisements and singularly modest placards. The 
subjoined quotation will show how the Virginian vppowoc figured in Latin 
verse, when it reached the classic city where Virgil and Lucretius had 
sung, and became capable of curing as many diseases as the Life Pills or 
the Long Powders. 


“ Nomine que Sancte Crucis herba vocatur, ocellis 
Subvenit, et sanat plagas, et vulnera jungit, 
Discutit et strumas, cancrum cancrosaque sanat 
Ulcera, et ambustis prodest, scabiemque repellit ; 
Discutit et morbum cui cessit ab impete nomen, 
Calefacit et siccat, stringit, mundatque, resolvit, 
Et dentem et ventris mulcet capitisque dolores ; 
Subvenit antique tussi, stomachoque rigenti 
Renibus et spleni confert, ultroque, venena 

Dira sagittarum domat, ictibus omnibus atris 
Hec eadem prodest ; gingivis proficit atque | 
Conciliat somnum ; nuda ossaque carne revestit : 
Thoracis vitiis prodest, pulmonis itemque, 

Que duo sic preestat non ulla potentior herba.” 


A versification of this medicinal hyperbole is not a task of easy execu- 
tion, even where poetical grace is not attempted, but to render it with 
elegance and harmony is impossible. 1 have, however, endeavored to give 
the meaning of the original in the following version, well aware that it 
would be idle to expect so many nosological terms and associations could 
be surrounded with the melody or the beauties of a Pope or a Shelley :— 


This plant, now known by Sancta Croce’s name, 
Has for ophthalmias gained extensive fame ; 
Wounds, whether of the sword or spear, it cures, 
And to king’s evil quick relief ensures: 
Here itch, burns, scabs, and cancers help can find, 
And fits, and ulcers of the cancrous kind; 
It warms the body, cleanses, binds and dries; 
While direful toothache from its presence flies ; 
All pains have for this herb a sovereign dread, 
And at its nod leave belly, chest or head. 
Old coughs with ease it speedily removes, 
And to the stomach beneficial proves ; 
To both the kidneys is a friend serene, 
And pours a stream of good upon the spleen. 
The frightful wounds, by poisoned arrows made, 
Are by it cured, and all their dangers stay’d ; 
A grand Catholicon for man to use, 
It is infallible for every bruise ; 
It stops the pangs the gums so oft endure, 

nd weariness may from it sleep procure ; 


| 
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For all our woes it has some soothing care, 

And rounds the bones with flesh when they are bare. 
And for diseases of the lungs and chest, 

Among all plants Tobacco is the best ! 

Such were the statements made of tobacco about the year 1590 in 
Italy, and not merely put forth as fancies of poesy. In this enumeration 
of its medical powers the poet only truly reflected public opinion. Nor 
was this the popular sentiment in Italy alone. The same Opinions pre- 
vailed wherever tobacco was used. In England, some time after this, 
Ben Jonson was making the characters in his plays tell similar wonders 
of the weed. Captain Bobadil, in Every Man in his Humor (Act iii., 
Scene ii.), says to his auditors, “’Tis your right Trinidado. I have 
been in the Indies where the herb grows, where neither myself, nor a dozen 
more gentlemen of my knowledge, have received the taste of any other nu- 
triment in the world, for the space of one and twenty weeks, but the fume 
of this simple only ; therefore, it cannot be but ’tis most divine. Further, 
take it in the nature, in the true kind ; so, it makes an antidote, that, had 
you taken the most deadly poisonous plant in all. Italy, it should expel it, 
and clarify you with as much ease as | speak. And for your green 
wound—your Balsamum and your St. John’s wort are mere gulleries and 
traps to it, especially your Trinidado; your Nicotian is good, too. 1 
could say what I know of the virtues of it, for the expulsion of rheums, 
raw humors, crudities, obstructions, with a thousand of this kind; but I 
profess myself no quacksalver. Only thus much; by Hercules, 1 do 
hold it, and will affirm it before any prince in Europe, to be the most 
sovereign and precious weed that ever the earth tendered to the use of 
man.’* Jonson mixed satire in his eulogy, and even then, few could have 
doubted that Captain Bobadil exaggerated, a /eetle, the number of weeks 
he existed solely upon tobacco smoke; but making allowance for the satire, 
and the remainder correctly shows the position held by the herb. 

So late, however, as 1716, and in a medical pharmacopzia of great 
reputation, tobacco occupies a station fully equal to the place assigned it 
by Castor Duranti. As the opinion to which I now refer was that of a 
physician of celebrity in the eighteenth century, | shall quote it, that it 
may be compared with the Italian verses written more than a hundred 
years before—a long time for such a vegetable to preserve such a repu- 
tation. “ Tobacco,” we are told in this work,f “ discusses, resolves, 
cleanses, purges, vomits, stupefies the Brain, resists Poison, easeth Pain, 
and is a very great Vulnerary. The external Application of the Juice 
(or Leaves moistened and beat with a little Wine) to the Head, easeth 
the Megrim, and other Pains thereof; to the Joints, the Pains of the 
Gout ; to the Hips, the Sciatica; to the Teeth, the Toothache ; to the 
Skin, it remedies all its Deformities and beautifies it; to Rib’d Heels, it 
heals them: to the Shins, the Pains thereof proceeding from the French 
Disease. Made into an Ointment (which see Synopsis Medicine, Lib. 3, 


* The Works of Ben Jonson, with Notes, &c., by William Gifford, vol. i, p. 31. London, 1816. 

t Pharmacope@ia Londinensis : or the New London Dispensatory, translated into English, &c. &c. 
By William Salmon, Professor of Physic, at the Great House near Black-Fryars Stairs. Lib. i., cap. 
iv., p, 18, London, 1716, 
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cap. 58, Sect. 15) or Balsam, it cures all manner of Tumors, Ulcers, 
old Sores, Fistulas, Scabs, Breakings-out, Itch, Bitings or Stingings of 
venoinous Beasts, Punctures of the Nerves or Tendons, though made 
with poisoned Weapons, happening in any Part of the Body from Head 
to Foot; it cures Scalds, Burns, Piles, and Gouts of all sorts; a Decoc- 
tion thereof does the same; so also the Essence; the Essence taken 3) 
in Wine is emetic, and cures Agues and Fits of the Mother, at twice or 
thrice taking ; being dropt into the Ears, it helps Deafness ; bathed upon 
the Region of the Bladder it breaks the Stone, and easeth the Pains 
thereof; bathed upon the Sides it helps the Rickets ; upon the Navel 
the Suffocation of the Womb, and in Sores and Ulcers it fetches the 
Filth and Rottenness from the very Bones; it cures Gangrenes, Car- 
buncles, and Plague-sores; so the Chymical Oil, which see Dor. Med. 
Lib. 2, Cap. 1, Sect. 17. It eases in a minute all manner of Pains 
whatsoever ! and cures the Leprosy. It is called Necotzana, from Capt. 
Nicot, a Spaniard, who first found it out.” 

This is what was said ex cathedra of tobacco one hundred and twenty- 
seven years after Cardinal Santa Croce carried it from Portugal to Rome. 
This was said, not by a poet, but by a grave physician, and was put forth 
as a guide for his professional brethren. Strange, therefore, as Duranti’s 
verses sound at this day, they do no more than embody the opinions of 
the doctors of his own times and for several generations after him. Tak- 
ing these dicta for true, and great indeed was the benefit Santa Croce 
conferred on Italy—worthy to be commemorated by historians and sung 
by the followers of the heroic muse. But, alas ! like a thousand other sup- 
posed panaceas, it has been deposed from its exalted niche in the materia 
medica, and given way to successors with newer pretensions, but with no 
more solid deserts. 

The sample of tobacco carried to Rome by the legate, Nicholas Ter- 
nabon, though it made less noise in the poetical world than that brought 
by Santa Croce, was equally productive of practical effects. John Bap- 
tist Cibo, or Innocent VIII. then occupied the Holy See. Ternabon 
presented him with the wonderful Juxury he had brought from Paris, and 
related the avidity with which it was used by all classes in France, from 
the nobles and their ladies to the plebeians and their wives. Innocent im- 
mediately made a trial of its virtues, and professed himself entirely satis- 
fied with them. He composed a quatrain of rhyming Latin lines in 
praise of the plant, in which it is styled “ Herba ‘Ternaboni.” Terna- 
bon was rewarded with a cardinal’s hat for his valuable services, and saw 
himself, by this trivial vegetable present, placed in view of the popedom 
itself. Innocent was so attached to the enjoyment that he was in the 
habit of smoking daily, and after every meal his obsequious servants 
brought him a huge pipe of tobacco.* With such an example from the 
head of the church, the clerzy, monks, and entire populace of Rome, 
seized on the custom with the greatest eagerness, and carried it to the 
greatest excess. An anonymous writer on the manners and customs of 


* De l'U 
1686, 8vo. 


ge du Café, du Thé, et du Tabac, par Aristide Voiture, ch. xix., p. 318. Bruxelles» 
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the sixteenth century, says the Roman ladies adopted the use of the Ter- 
nabonian weed as madly as the men, and he declares a husband could 
not kiss his wife or a lover salute the lips of his mistress without tasting 
the odors of tobacco.* Satirists and wits wrote many pasquinades on 
the sudden growth and extraordinary spread of the exotic novelty, but 
countenanced as it was by pope, cardinal, monk and lady, neither verses, 
ridicule, or objurgation, could prevent its consumption. It afterwards, it is 
true, met with some checks from one or two of Innocent’s successors, but 
from the day of its introduction, by the Portuguese nuncio and the French 
legate, to the present hour, it has never ceased to exhale its fumes in the 
Holy City. What advancement it made in other portions of Europe will 
be narrated in a future article, in which will be detailed the romantic 
events which pursued every step of its progress. 
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A Plea for Pure Water.—Our friend, Walter Channing, M.D, of this 
city, a philanthropist, a philosopher, and an excellent citizen, whose 
morning and evening thoughts have long been devoted to the claims of 
humanity, has recently been pleading, both in public and in private, for 
the introduction of pure water into the city of Boston. As a physician, 
he has made himself familiar with the wants of the people for this neces- 
sary of life. Besides all the other means he has adopted to help bring | 
about such an enterprise as conducting a pure stream, from some eligible 
point in the country, to the door of every inhabitant in this densely-peo- 
pled town, he has called the press to his aid. In a well-written letter to 
Henry Williams, Esq., a gentleman equally ardent in the same benevo- 
lent cause, now circulating in the form of a pamphlet, Dr. Channing has 
surveyed the whole subject with his accustomed energy. After making 
suitable preparatory observations, he proceeds to make the following pro- 
positions, viz. :—1. The water used in this city from natural springs, 1s 
not pure, and hence is unfit for use. 2. The supply of water is wholly 
and totally insufficient for the demand, and great inconvenience and 
danger are the direct results. 3. An abundant supply of pure and fresh 
water directly promotes health and longevity, and as surely tends to di- 
minish or prevent pauperism. Bras 

These propositions are ably discussed, and a variety of information in- 
terspersed in the course of the arguments, exceedingly valuable for every 
person to know, who has a tithe of interest in the character, condition 
and progress of this great and wealthy city. We therefore urge the at- 
tentive examination of Dr. Channing’s plea; and especially should the 
profession give it a thorough and careful perusal, since their apinines 
give a decided tone to all great undertakings which contemplate the pre- 
servation of the public health. 


* Notitie in Mores Rome Libri Duo, lib. i., cap. x., p. 207. Rome, 1715, 12mo. 
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Exchange of Insane Hospital Reports.—Mr. J. M. Barnard, of Boston, 
whose name has been heretofore mentioned in connection with a plan for 
exchanging the annual and other reports of the institutions for the insane, 
in this and other countries, with a view to uniformity in the system of man- 
agernent—or, rather, for the purpose of informing each other of discoveries 
in treatment—has just received about four hundred English reports, which 
will be distributed among the fifteen institutions of the States. With a 
little care on the part of medical officers in this country, extra copies of 
all their official papers might be struck off, so that every institution in 
Europe could have on its file one of them. By a prompt mutual exchange 
of these documents the happiest results would accrue, and it is therefore 
cogently urged by Mr. Barnard upon the consideration of gentlemen hav- 
ing a controlling influence in this matter. 


Dr. Mitchell’s Introductory Discourse—By the request of the class, 
the Professor of Obstetrics and Medical Jurisprudence, in the Castleton 
Medical College, consented to the publication of his introductory lecture, 
delivered at the present session in that institution. There are two points 
referred to, which are of much greater consequence than at first appears, 
viz., the study of chemistry, and the distinction between reading and 
study. Asa general rule, medical students commence with a determina- 
tion of being surgeons. There is something striking in the idea of am- 
putating limbs, excising great tumors, and engaging in those exciting 
operations which make the whole country ring with one’s eminent skill 
and daring with the knife. By the time, however, that they are quietly 
located with a view to being sought by the multitude, a conviction of the 
utter impossibility of being a celebrated surgeon, at once, comes over the 
individual, and he finally arrives at the sage conclusion that the general 
practice of medicine can only be relied upon fora livelihood. With this 
prospect before him it is highly important that the student should study, 
should think as well as read. How many years of early life are wasted, 
that might have been choicely appropriated. In the years of medical 
pupilage days and weeks are often utterly lost, in frivolous pursuits, 
which, if economically arranged, would have laid the foundation for an ex- 
tended reputation: in some one department of professional exertion. 

Dr. Mitchell’s discourse is full of good sense, plainly expressed, and 
may be examined by those who feel themselves advanced beyond the 
condition of students. 


Elements of Comparative Anatomy.—Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have 
sent us Part J. of the Anatomy of the Mammalia, designed expressly for 
students, by Rudolph Wagner, M.D., of the University of Gottingen, and 
edited by Alfred Tulk. It is published by Mr. J. R. Redfield, of New 
York. The chapters lead off on the following subjects. viz.: the tegu- 
mentary, osseous, muscular and nervous systems ; organs of vision, hear- 
ing, taste and touch; digestion; circulation; voice and respiration ; 
urinary, secreting and secual organs. 

Much is comprehended in this book in a few words. Perhaps the 
only objection that could be adduced against this treatise, would be that 
there is not enough of it. It is not a new system, nor a herald of recent 
discoveries ; but simply an unpretending, judiciously-prepared book, quite 
elementary in its character and design. 
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Society of Superintendents of Lunatic Asylums—Some have thought 
that the late meeting of these gentlemen, at Philadelphia, was original 
with them. They were anticipated, however, in England. A circular 
of an association there, at their second annual meeting, in June, 1842, is 
before us, together with a letter of the honorary secretary, in which the 
special objects and intentions of the medical officers are thus expressed. 
“To improve the management of lunatic asylums ; to improve the treate 
ment of the insane ; and to acquire a more extensive and a more currect 
knowledge of insanity.” Precisely the same objects are contemplated 
the American association—a very meritorious design ; and long may eac 
individual belonging to it, live to ameliorate the sufferings of those con- 
fided to his care. We only regret that the honor of devising the society 
at first, had not been of native origin. 


Multiplication of Dentists.—At the present rate of increase, the dent- 
ists will outenumber the physicians. There are nine in one short street: 
in Boston, and how many more there are from Roxbury to Winnisimmit 
a the Directory does not mention. They all assert, likewise, that 
the demand for dentistry is increasing. This must undoubtedly arise 
from the bad work of some of the craft. It takes one half of them to re- 
pair the poor operations performed by the rest. Their income, too, quite 
outvies the charges of the profession. High as their fees are, the pub- 
lic bear the burden without wincing—which proves that a competent man 
may get his own price for any undertaking. Dental societies are cor- 
recting the empiricism of the profession a little, but not quite fast enough. 
Persons who never knew the composition of an artificial tooth, open an 
office, puff themselves, and gather customers as successfully as some of | 
the best-taught graduates of the Baltimore College. If the abuse of 
er could be corrected, the increase of numbers would create 
no alarm. 


Travelling Animal Magnetizers.—Within a year past, two boys have 
voluntarily called upon us, with a request that they might have assistance 
in explaining to the public the tricks and impositions of travelling mag- 
netizers. One of them had been several months the wonder and admi- 
ration of moon-struck dunces, who had feed his employer night after 
night, for the wonder-working phenomena and illustrations of this new 
system of thaumaturgets. Through the exhibitions of this boy, believers 
were created with astonishing rapidity, and the cry went up from regi- 
ments of disciples—what a glorious science! Yet he positively declared 
that he never had been asleep in any instance, before an audience, nor 
was there ever a period when he was not thoroughly conscious in every 
respect, and obedient to command. By practice, he could bear to be 
pricked under the nails, tolerate the blaze of a candle within an inch of 
the eye without recoiling, allow heavy men to stand on his toes, &c., and, 
in short, became, by a regular process of training, the best subject in New 
England. As he confessed himself an impostor, he was urged to turn 
his attention to some honest pursuit. However, not long after, we saw 
the same boy at the Marlboro’ Chapel. moving like a charm, to the will 
of the magnetizer, before a respectable company. He would stagger, fall 
to the floor, instantly lose the power of flexing a limb, just as the tele- 
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graph required. Last week we met the same little vagabond again, and 
he informed us that they had been doing pretty well of late, under the 
management of a medical man of Boston. They had been down to Cape 
Cod, where animal magnetism took well. For his part in the farce, he 
had the regular wages of five dollars a week !—Since the fellow has be- 
come so expert, he would be a treasure to Professor de Bonneville and 
wife, who are now in full feather with the public of Cincinnati, in the 


same itinerating kind of vagabondism, which is deserving the attention 
of a correctional police. 


Post-mortem Needles.—Some months since, notice was given of a valu- 
able kind of needle, invented by Dr. Smiley, of Derry, N. H., particu- 
larly useful in closing cavities, after examinations of bodies, &c.—useful 
because there is no danger of wounding the fingers, and far superior to 
the old kind, because it can be pushed onward with the thread instead of 
being drawn. In closing incised wounds, too, in cases where a needle is 
required, Dr. Smiley’s instrument is admirable. Mr. Hunt, the ingenious 
instrument maker, of Boston, saw its value at once, and has manufactur- 
ed very elegant specimens. Surgeons should look at this improvement 


and encourage its introduction. Buston, at present, is the only place 
where they are to be had. 


~ New York Medical Journal.—A correspondent informs us that Dr. 
Samuel Forry, the editor of the New York Journal, has been a severe 
sufferer, of late, by sickness. He has our heartfelt sympathies, and we 
cheerfully tender him any assistance in our power, to relieve him of cares 
inseparable from the drudgery of conducting a periodical of such a cha- 
racter as the one confided to his direction. In statistics, and everything 
relating to the natural history of man and the influence of physical 
causes upon his organization and faculties, Dr. Forry has no equal. He 


has the best wishes of a large circle of professional acquaintances, for a 
speedy restoration to health. 


Medicinal Soaps.—Since a knowledge of the fact is almost universal 
that delicate soaps are of the highest value in the management of ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers, it is not a little surprising that more attention is not given 
to the subject. Very many ulcerated surfaces might be wholly restored 
to a healthful condition by saponaceous applications; yet in private prac- 
tice, they are exceedingly neglected. Hospitals maintain the old and ex- 
cellent process of cleansing with soap, before the remedies most relied upon 
are applied. Ina variety of cases, however, the soap is the real remedy, 
Mr. Eliphalet Davis, of Cambridge, has carried the manufacture of the 
article to a high degree of perfection, having in view the perfect union of 
the parts entering into the composition, that it may not be a source of 
irritation, but a perfect emollient, as a medicinal agent. Practitioners 
would find their account in reviving the excellent, but too much neglect- 
ed methods of the old school of surgeons in this respect. 


Female Manufacturer of Trusses. —Mrs. Beath, widow of the late John 
Beath, of Boston, widely know for his mechanical ingenuity in the fabri- 
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cation of trusses, has established herself at No. 8 Wheeler’s Court, with the 
desire to receive the patronage of the profession in making and repairing 
all the kinds of work which appertained to her late husband’s business. She 
manufactures stockings, trusses, belts, supporters, knee-caps, braces, &c. 
It is a novelty for a female to make such a departure from the ordinary 
pursuits of her sex; but there is nothing improper in it, and we are in- 
duced to believe that in this case it would be conferring a peculiar favor 
on an honest, excellent woman, who is exerting herself to maintain a 
family, to remember the widow and the fatherless—fully persuaded that 
whatever is ordered at her establishment will meet the approbation of 
the purchaser. 


French Surgeons in the United States—England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany, &c., have furnished very many surgeons for this country, but 
a few only have emigrated from France. Of late, however, the United 
States seem to have presented sufficient inducements to encourage medi- 
cal emigrants from that country, of desirable qualifications, to establish 
themselves in the larger cities. Very recently, Dr. Bodinier, a distinguish- 
ed pupil of MM. Sichel and Andral, has taken up his residence in New 
York. He has such recommendations from eminent surgeons of Paris, 
as to leave no doubt of his success as an operator. It is to the credit of 
the profession that they have shown him that marked courtesy and per- 
sonal attention which is due to one whose claims to consideration are bas- 
ed on high attainments in the profession. 


Medical Miscellany.—A semi-annual meeting of the Medical Society 
for Berkshire District, Mass , is to be holden at Pittsfield, Nov. 6th, when 
addresses are to be given by Drs. Child and Sabin.—A dinner was given 
by the scientific, at Glasgow, on the 11th of Oct.,to the celebrated che- 
mist Liebig.—There are 200 students attending lectures at the Geneva 
Medical College, Western N. Y. Dr. Lee, the new professor, gives addi- 
tional influence to the institution.—Lectures commence in Boston this 
day, with excellent prospects.—A statue has lately been placed in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral to the memory of Sir Astley Cooper, the eminent sur- 
geon. It was raised by a public subscription, confined to the profession 
of which he was so valued a member. ‘The greater portion of the donors 
were pupils of the late Sir A. Cooper, headed by Mr. Callaway and Mr. 
Travers. The statue, exclusive of the pedestal, is eight feet high, and 
the likeness is considered good. It is by Mr. Baily, the royal academician. 


To Corresponvents.—The papers of Dr. Trowbridge on Tumors, Dr. Leon- 
ard on Infantile Fever, Dr. Dixon on the Eye, and Dr. Bachelder, of Hindostan, 
on various matters connected with Eastern practice, have been received. 


Marrizp,—At Cambridge, Mass., Dr. A. N. Greenville to Miss E. 8. Bell. 


Diev,—In Portland, of pulmonary consumption, Dr. John S. Frink, Dentist, 36. 


. . j 3. 
Number of deaths in Boston for the week ending Nov. 2, 25.—Males, 15 ; Females, 10. Stillborn, 3. 
Of consumption, 2—scarlet fever, 3—croup, 1—marasmus, 1—disease of the he 
typhus fever, 2—suicide, 1—delirium tremens, 1—liver complaint, 1—inflammation 
abscess on the liver, |—stoppage in the bowels, 1—infantile, 4—cholera infantum, 1—un now " : 
Under5 years, 13—between 5 and 20 years, 1—between 20 and 60 years, 7—over 60 years, 4 
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A Living Child, from 39 Days after Quickening—147 Days after Con- 
ception. —This curious case happened in the practice of Mr. C. Smythe, 
of Castle Douglas. A female, in her second pregnancy, and in the 147th 
day of utero-gestation, had a severe flooding, with rupture of the mem- 
branes. Labor did not take place till the next night, when a very small 
but well-formed foetus was expelled, giving no other indication of life 
than a very feeble action of the heart and a strong pulsation in the cord. 
By proper means it was resuscitated, and cried as strongly asa child 
born at the full period of pregnancy. It weighed less than two pounds, 
and measured exactly twelve inches. It swallowed some nourishment, 
but died at twelve hours and a half after birth. The membrana pupilla- 
ris was entire; the testicles had not descended; the head well covered 
with hair. Some ecchymosis appeared on the back and on the hands be- 
fore death. From peculiar circumstances, it was evident that the mother 
of the infant was perfectly correct in respect to dates. 

There was clearly nothing in the organization of this child to prevent 
its growing to the age of maturity. We believe there is a case recorded in 
the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, where a premature fetus 
of eighteen weeks was preserved by great care. In the present case the 
period of utero-gestation extended to twenty-one weeks.— Medico-Chirur- 
gical Review. 


Description of an Instrument for Exploring the Chest in Cases of Hy- 
drothoraz.—Mr. Cock, writing in Guy’s Hospital Reports, says—* An 
instrument, admirably adapted for exploring the chest, and, indeed, gen- 
erally applicable for elucidating the nature of many other forms of ob- 
scure disease, has been contrived by Dr. Babington. It consists of a 
needle contained in the smallest-sized canula; this is passed between 
the ribs into the suspected spot ; the needle is withdrawn, and the escape 
of fluid from the tube at once indicates the existence and nature of the 
abnormal secretion. A farther investigation, as to the size and direction 
of the cavity, may also be obtained by introducing a fine silver probe 
through the canula. The pain it inflicts is of the most insignificant kind; 
I believe it to be quite incapable of doing injury to any thoracic viscus 
which under an error of diagnosis it may happen to pierce.”—Lond. Lan. 


‘, Spontaneous Cure of Cataract.—A stone-breaker had suffered from 
cataract from his youth. Whilst pursuing his occupation, he was struck 
by a splinter in the affected eye, and this gave rise to severe inflamma- 
tion. He consulted a medical man, who, with a view of examining the 
eye, dropped into it a solution of belladonna. The pupil became largely 
dilated, and at the same time the opaque lens fell into the anterior chamber, 
vision being immediately restored.—Edinburgh Monthly Journal. 


A Case of Singular Formation of Cataract, is mentioned in the same 
journal. An aged merchant whilst sitting opposite a window, was 
“struck on the face by a sunbeam,” and suddenly experienced severe 
pain in the right eye. The pain soon diminished ; but vision, which was 
previously perfect, was quite lost. On examination, three days after, a 
lenticular cataract of the eye was discovered, 
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